THE   BALANCE
I yet felt that England's honour and his own were pledged | to his friends, and so in these last days he grew more and ] more deeply involved in the consequences of a policy of I alliances which vainly protested against that name.
QflL ..the 29th Jje xpncealed from the German Ambassador, to whom he had given such grave warnings for -Berlin, the fact that the Fleet was still concentrated, and consequently half mobilised. On the 3oth he once more took steps to mediate in Berlin and Petersburg, and advised Paris to do the same.
But on the 3 ist he began to waver. This was obviously due in part to a letter and a memorandum, both urgently conceived, containing provocative arguments cleverly adapted to his character, which he received on that day from his two officials, Gcawj2.and,.MGdsaar Each of these two men was a fervent champion of the Entente; Crowe> who had been thirty years at the Foreign Office, was particularly influential.
Grey had already hinted in the Cabinet that if England remained neutral he would be obliged to resign; but no one knew if Asquith might not accept his resignation, or ir the counter-party, grouped round Churchill and Uoyd George, would also resign. For the split in the L-abinet threatened to grow dangerous. In the three Empires in which the ultimate decision on war or peace was the monarch's prerogative, problems of this sort cud not exist, and in Paris the coalition held together; in l^ndon, however, the two wings of the ruling Liberals were at warVith each other, more tacitly than openly, in
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